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THE LATIN COLUMN 



SPANISH TEACHERS SUPPORT LATIN 

AT A MEETING of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Modern Language Teachers held this 
spring, the group of Spanish teachers, over which Pro- 
fessor S. E. Leavitt presided, went on record as rec- 
ognizing the need of Latin in preparation for their 
work. The knowledge of Latin, since it is the source 
of Spanish. French, and Italian, should of course be 
very useful to anyone taking up these modern lan- 
guages. Those who believe in the value of Latin study 
should be glad at this expression of belief in one of 
its benefits, and teachers should be encouraged to 
make their work thorough so that their students will 
have a genuine foundation for modern languages taken 
up later. 



A CRITICISM OF LATIN 

LAST summer Mr. E. L. Miller, a Detroit High 
School Principal, made a statement that the chief 
drawbacks of Latin as at present offered in the high 
schools were that it was so uninterestingly taught and 
was presented with so little relation to the interesting 
things of Roman life. "Imagine an English course," 
he said, "made up of one year of Grant's Memoir, 
one year of Burke's speeches and one year of Para- 
dise Lost!". 

The report of Mr. Miller's remarks seems to in- 
volve, though not very logically, two real complaints 
about Latin work. Of course one may properly reply 
that in Grant, Burke, and Milton, evidently named 
as equivalents for Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, some 
very profitable and interesting work in English could 
be done. It would depend on how the teacher handled 
the basic material. So in Latin, no matter how much 
or little is read. Mr. Miller seems to want quantity 
of reading. Quality is much to be preferred — quality 
in the work done with the authors selected. But in 
the Latin work there is a danger of loss of interest 
due to the fact that only a small amount of reading 
can be done in one lesson. The difficulty is real. At- 
tempts to meet it are now being made in editions which 
give part of the reading in the original and part in 
translation, with the idea of getting on faster in the 
narrative. This method is yet rather experimental, 
but looks promising. 

That "Latin is presented with so little relation to 
the interesting things of Roman life" need not. and 
ought not to be so. A reasonable amount of collateral 



reading in books on the Romans, such as this Column 
has been suggesting, ought to be helpful. Novels on 
Roman times will help. Short talks by the teacher on 
points connected with the reading of every day may 
be introduced. Interesting work for the student to do 
may be assigned. The Classical Journal is giving 
teachers suggestions every month. Along with the 
fundamental work in translation and grammar, the 
effort should be made to make the Romans seem a real 
people, who actually lived on this earth. A knowledge 
of their life, their accomplishments can be acquired 
and is valuable. Work on these lines will properly 
nullify criticisms like that of Mr. Miller. He himself, 
while he criticises, admits that there is interesting ma- 
terial in the Latin work. 



NOTES ON TERENCE 

NEAR the end of one of the comedies of Terence, 
two old gentlemen lay violent hands on the 
parasite, Phormio. As they attack him he yells out: 
"Vel oculum exculpe : est ubi vos ulciscar probe" — Yes, 
dig out my eye even; but there'll be a time when I'll 
get even with you all right." A solemn old German 
editor has concluded, from the fact that Phormio uses 
the singular in oculum, that the actor who played the 
part must have been on the stage a one-eyed man ! 



REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A SUMMARY of the report of the national com- 
mittee on Mathematical requirements. Bulletin, 
1921, No. 32. Department of the Interior. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office 1922. 

The national committee on Mathematical require- 
ments was organized in the summer of 1916 for the 
purpose of "giving national expression to the move- 
ment for reform in the teaching of mathematics." 
This committee, composed of some of the foremost 
mathematical minds of America added to its member- 
ship energetic and far-sighted men from the field of 
secondary mathematics and set itself the task of un- 
dertaking" a comprehensive study of the whole prob- 
lem concerned with the improvement of mathematical 
education and to cover the field of secondary and col- 
legiate mathematics." It has endeavored in its work 
"to establish working contact with all organizations 
of teachers and others interested in its problems and 
to secure their active assistance." In the eight chap- 
ters of this report the committee sets forth its findings. 
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leaving for a subsequent report the details of eight 
further chapters whose outline the report contains. 
Copies of the complete report, which will probably 
be ready for distribution this spring, may be had, 
free of charge, upon application addressed to the chair- 
man, Prof. J. W. Young, Hanover, N. H. 

In the eight chapters so far published are contained : 
a detailed discussion of the aims of mathematical in- 
struction, laying down certain general principles and 
points of views for this instruction with remarks on 
the organization of subject matter and the training of 
teachers; a careful consideration of the mathematics 
for years seven, eight and nine, with suggestions both 
for the material and its arrangement for the work of 
these years; similar considerations for the years ten, 
eleven and twelve, with recommendations for elective 
courses to be used in this period ; college entrance re- 
quirements, giving tables showing the relative value 
of topics as preparation for college courses; lists of 
propositions in plane and solid geometry ; the function 
concept in secondary-school mathematics, considering 
this vital notion in its relation the algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry; general observations and recom- 
mendations on the terms and symbols in elementary 
mathematics. 

There are some noteworthy points brought out in 
this report. The comparatively recent movement to- 
ward a unified, or correlated course in mathematics 
for the secondary schools is given careful consider- 
ation. Courses in intuitive geometry are recommended 
for a place early in the course of mathematical instruc- 
tion, so also is numerical trigonometry and the eleme- 
tary notions of the calculus. The history of mathe- 
matics and the biographical facts about the men who 
have made mathematics as we know it possible are 
recommended for a more important place than they 
have been here-to-fore given. A concise and careful 
listing of the more important theorems of solid geom- 
etry has long been desired. This report contains such 
a list. 

A review of this momentous report cannot possibly 
go into detail. The reports itself should be in the 
hands of every teacher of mathematics, and its con- 
siderations and recommendations, whether agreed with 
or not, given earnest consideration — J. W. L. 



The supreme business of the school is to develop a 
sense of justice, the power of initiative, independence 
of character, correct social and civic habits, and the 
ability to co-operate toward the common good. — Dr. 
Frank Crane. 



A NATIONAL COUNCIL TO PROMOTE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

A NATIONAL COUNCIL for the Social Studies 
completed its organization in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 25th. Its purpose is to lay the foundations for 
training democratic citizens; and its sponsors believe 
that such training can result only from a carefully 
developed and adequately supported system of teach- 
ing in the elementary and secondary schools. Its plan 
looks to promoting cooperation among those who are 
responsible for such training, including at least the 
university departments which contribute knowledge of 
facts and principles to civic education; and the lead- 
ing groups of educational leaders, such as principals, 
superintendents, and professors of education, who de- 
velop the methods of handling these facts. 

An advisory board was set up composed of repre- 
sentatives of (1) the five associations of scholars most 
nearly related to the purpose of the National Council, 
— historians, economists, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, and geographers ; (2) the national organizations 
of educational investigators and administrators — 
elementary and high school principals, teachers of 
education, normal school principals, and superintend- 
ents; and (3) regionary associations of teachers of 
history and civics. The function of this advisory 
board is to bring into the National Council the points 
of view of the organizations represented by its mem- 
bers and to insure a development of the social studies 
which will be in harmony with the best educational 
thought as well as based on the best present practice. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1922-1923 : L. C. Marshall, professor of Economics 
in the University of Chicago, President; Henry John- 
son, Professor of History in Teachers College, Vice- 
President; Edgar Dawson, Professor of Government 
in Hunter College, Secretary-Treasurer; E. U. Rugg, 
Lincoln School, New York, Assistant Secretary. An 
executive committee, charged with the general direc- 
tion of the policies of the association will consist of 
the officers and the following elected members : C. A. 
Coulomb, District Superintendent, Philadelphia; W. 
H. Hathaway, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; 
Bessie L. Pierce, Iowa University High School. , 

The first task the National Council is undertaking 
is the preparation of a Finding List of those experi- 
ments or undertakings in the teaching of the social 
studies which now give promise of being useful. This 
list will contain such exposition of the character and 
aims of these experiments as to make it possible for 
those working along parallel lines to discover each 



